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INTRODUCTION 


The ensuing pages were copied from WPA Typescript of the Auto- 
biography of Abiezer Clark Ramsey on file at the Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery, Alabama. No changes in spelling or 
punctuation were made, since the typescript contains the notation 
“copied from the original." 


This is a first hand account of life in southeastern Mississippi 
and southwest Alabama from 1809 to 1840 and was written by A. C. 
Ramsey in 1879 from his first hand knowledge of the events as he lived 
them. This manuscript was a primary source for Cyril Cain when he 


was writing Four Centuries on the Pascagoula. 


Much information of a genealogical nature is contained here in. 
Since A. C. Ramsey was both a school teacher and Methodist Espicopal 
Church Circuit Rider, he knew the families who lived in the area 
personally. A first hand account of the first Camp Meeting at Salem 
Camp Ground is especially interesting to Jackson Countians. The 
location of many of the early churches in Mississippi and Alabama 
can be pinpointed from this narrative. 


After searching for several years to find the location of this 
manuscript, it was finally located at the Archives in Montgomery, 
Alabama. The Mississippi Archives did not have a copy. Nor did 
any of the Universities contacted. This lack of availability to the 
area it involves made me determined to make it available in printed 
form for those it concerned. 


The editing and annotating of this narrative was done in an 
informal fashion because the narrative did not lend it self well to 
formal footnotes. The writer had foot notes of his own on several 
pages. Therefore periodically a page of Editor's Notes was added. 

A serious effort was made to identify all Mississippi persons mentioned. 
Place's were located and maps added. Sources of further information 
were added also. 


It is hoped that the reader will enjoy the narrative as well as 
appreciate the vast amount of information within. It is truly an 
insight into the past, into the day to day life of our ancestors who 
braved the hardships to establish settlements in the pine country of 
southeastern Mississippi and southwestern Alabama. 


The Editor 


A sketch 
of the life and times of Rev. A. C. Ramsey as written by himself in 


1879 at the age of 72. 


together with a 
short history of his Father and Mother and their descendants. 
Connected with which 
will be seen some allusions and incidents relating to the introduction, 
rise and progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church and her pioneers 


in South Eastern Mississippi from 1808 to 1832. 


Gadsden Ala., September 1879 


To 
My children and their descendants 
My borthers and sister's children and 


descendants 
The following Biographical sketch 
is 
Affectionately inscribed by 


The Author 


secksen-Ceorce Recicnal Library 


PREFACE 


In compiling and writing up the following pages, I trust I have 
been influenced by no other motive than a desire to preserve a record of 
myself and family for the information and benefit of my children and rela- 
tives, when I am no more, And in doing this no attempt has been made. at 
fine style, or embellishment, even if the writer had have had the capacity 
or his mind cultivated in that style it would have been avoided, in such 
a history as is here presented. Facts, and not their colouring is what has 
been aimed at. His recollections, and other records have been called into 
requisition, and taxed to their utmost capacity, in gleaning the most 
prominent incidents and circumstances, connected with the subjects, and 
history therein set forth. Imperfections no doubt exist, errors especially 
in dates, may be apparent but the incidents and facts, are true, although 
his recollection of the exact year or time of their occurance may have been 
at fault. But believing it imbodies, in the main as correct a statement, 
of a family, noted only for honesty, integrity, respectability and may I 
add piety as could but had I send it forth praying God's blessings upon 


ite 


The Author 


Editor's Note: 


Prom Passports of Southeastern Pioneers 1170 ~ 1823 by Dorothy Williams 
Porter (Baltimore, MD: Gateway Press, Ince, 1982). 


Georgia Executive Proceedings ««.- February 1808 - November 1809, page 
413; drawer 50, roll 46. 


Executive Department 
Wednesday 26th April 1809 
On the recommendation of several respectable inhabitants of the 
State of South Carolina 
Ordered 
That a passport be prepared for William Ramsay through the Creek 
Nation 
Which was presented and signed 


I was born in Jackson County, Georgia, November 4th 1807. My father 
William Ramsey was born in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina July 27th, 
1770. My mother whose maiden name was Elizabeth Huey, was born in Ireland 
September 15th, 1787. Her parents, Andrew and Nancy Huey, came to America 
when she was an infant and settled in Pennsylvania. How long they remained 
in that State I do not know; but moved from there to Georgia, and settled 
in Franklin County; if my memory is correct. And here let me remark that 
this with many others narrated in this sketch, are given from recollections 


of what my parents told me, many long years ago. My father was twice married 


his first wife was a Miss Woodside, who lived but a short wile after their 
marriage, and left no issue. And whether their marriage took place in 
North Carolina or Georgia I am not prepared to state positively, but 

think it was in the former state. Father moved to Georgia, but at what time 
I do not know. He thus became acquainted with Mother, and at a proper time 
married her. They settled in Jackson County, to which Grandfather Huey had 
moved. Here my borther Andrew and myself were born; the only two out of the 


five who were native Georgians. 


In the fall of 1807 or thereabouts, Father hearing that a fine country 
was ahead and that it was to be found in the New Territory, that the United 
States had just acquired from the Choctaw Indians, in what is now south~ 
eastern Mississippi, and a part of which is included in what is now Wayne, 
Greene, Jackson, Hancock and Harrison Counties; determined to move to it; 
sO as soon ‘as he could arrange for the trip, packed up and started. This 
was I presume in the early part of 1808, when I was but a few months old. 

I think sometimes in January of that year. 


- His Outfit and Conveyance — 
This consisted of three horses; upon two of which he packed his bedding, 
clothing, camp equipage and c as much as the strength of his locomotives 
could bear. The other horse was appropriated, to Mother's use, to 
convey her; brother Andrew, and myself, to the land of promise. Upon 
this horse she rode, carrying me before, and brother behind her the entire 
trip; while Father and the Negro girl Dinah walked, and managed the pack 
horses. 

- The Perils of the Trip —- 

Having to pass nearly the entire way through an Indian Country (now Alabama) 
were often and almost constantly exposed to depredations and dangers from 


Editors note: 

Record Group 5, Legislative Records, Territorial Archives, Volume 26, 
Petitions of the General Assembly, 1804 - 1809, Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History, Jackson, MS 


PETITION 
To the Honorable: The Legislative Council and House of Representatives 
of the Mississippi Territory. 


The vetition of the undersigned inhabitants of Washington County, 
living on the Chicesawhay River humbly sheweth that the nearest part of 
the Chickesawhay settlement is distant from the Courthouse upwards of 
forty miles and the extreme parts upwards of sixty that a number of us 
are compelled to attend court twice in every year three weeks at a time 
at considerable expence to ourselves and the loss frequently of our crops. 
As a number of us are men who have families depending alone on our labor 
for a support, that from the situation of the country it is sometimes next 
to impossible for those of us who have suits depending in Court to get 
there on account of high watters whereby great injustice may be done the 
parties. Your petitioners represent that the Chickesawhay settlement 
at present near forty miles in length and that is upwards of sixty miles 
from the huwannee Town on the Chickesawhay river to where the Spanish 
line crosses the same & we humbly conceive that there is already a suff— 
icient number of inhabitants on the Chickesawhay River to entitle them to 
a county and the population fast increasing by emigrants from other parts 
of the United States. 


Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your honorable body 
will take their case into consideration and have them a county laid off 
on the Chickesawhay River and your petitioners are in duty bound will 


ever pray & Ce. 
December 16, 1808 
James Patton 
Arthur Patton 
William Ramsey 
Daniel Huey 

Thos. Sumrall 
John Lanier 


Alexander McIntosh 


Joseph Patton 
Henry Snelgrove 
Jas. Griffen 
James Morgan 
Elisha Morgan 
Elijah Morgan 
Thomas Morgan 
Simeon Williams 
Josiah Skinner 
John Evins 
Edward Gatlin 
Mathew Dickerson 
Wyche Watley 
Amos Reed 

Luke Patrick 


Dupree 


Tisdall Whatley 
Jno Pike 

John Philips 
Tham B. Philips 
Chas. Heaton 
Mick. Ehlert 
George Dickey 
George Johnston 
John McGaughey 
William Williams, Senr. 
Herrin Williams 
Benjamin Williams 
William Williams 
James Taylor 
Samuel Newton 
John Williams 
John Lott 

Jesse Lott 

Luke Lott 

Robert Lott 
James Thomas 
Micajah Wall 
Daniel Whitehead 


James Bilbo 
Richard Nye 
Jacob Neely 
Joseph Neely 
Thos Neely 
David Kelly 
Jase Neely 
Jacob Newton 
Jurden Margen 
Hardey Woten 
Burrel Posey 
Stephen Gorrell 
William Hammelton 
Sampson Mounger 
Harris Mounger 
William Webber 
Joseph Jones 
John Barwen 
John Brewer, Sen. 
MS Illegible 
John Young 

MS illegible 
James Proctor 


Jourdan Proctor John Munger R. Be George 
John Gordan David Horn Giles Sumril 
Calvin Sumril Wood MS illegible 


Franklin County,Georgia Tax List 1798 
(From: Franklin County, Georgia Tax Digests, Volume I - 1798-1807 
by Martha Walters Acker, page 10 and 128). 


William Ramsy - 287% acres value $576.00 1798 Tax Roll 


Andrew Hughey - 1 negro; 287g acres bounded by David Leak, Wm Haley 
and Indian Creek; 200 acres, bounded by David Leak, Few and Sandy 
Creek(Jackson County). 1803 Tax Roll 


The above are probably the grandparents of A. C. Ramsey.e The 1809 
Georgia passport and the 1808 petition of citizens of the Mississippi 
Territory would appear to make it unclear as to when William Ramsey 
arrived in the Mississippi Territory. However, it is likely that 
the petition was begun in 1808 and not presented to the legislature 
until 1809. During the December 1809 session of the Legislature of 
the Territory, Wayne County was created. 


The 1810 and 1811 Tax Rolls of Wayne County, Mississippi Territory 
show the following: 


William Ramsey - 1 white poll; 1 slave; Tax 1.75 


the savage tribes, yet strange to think they were the most of the way treat~ 

ed kindly at least friendly; with some few exceptions. Another difficulty 

met them frequently at different points on their route: swollen creeks 

and rivers often retarded their headway; and having to make their way 

through, following Indian trails, no roads, ferries or bridges (as now) 

were frequently dependant upon the Indians for aid, and the use of small P 
skiffs, or rather dugouts, in making the crossings over many streams which 
they encountered. 

But they finally reached their destination, and settled down on the 
Chickasawha River, near or at the line, then dividing the Choctaw Nation, 
(as it was called) from the newly acquired territory of the United States; 
and the place is near if not at, the present location of the town of 
Waynesborough in Wayne County, Mississippi. They arrived here on the 
2lst day of February 1808. Their estate consisted now, of the three horses, 
what baggage they had brought, the negro girl Dinah and twenty—one (21.00) 
dollars in cash. 

Now as might be supposed; discouragements of a trying character met 
them; being late in the season, a cabin to build, land to clear, provisions 
to look after, very little to be had near them, but a few neighbors and 
those, like themselves, new comers; no corn nearer than St. Stephens on the 
Bigby River, forty or fifty miles distant; and when obtained there cost four 
dollars per bushel; and requiring several days travel to get it and having 
such small capital upon which to depend, and provisions of all kinds, being 
in proportion to corn. We may well imagine these difficulties could but 
produce sadness and discouragements; so much so they often wished them 
selves back in Georgia. These were emphatically, in the strict and true 
sense of the term "Hard Times" about which the present generation know but 
little. And it may be presumed, yea reduced to a centily that the luxuries 
of living were not and could not be indulged. Bread and meat, milk and 
butter, were the constant bill of fare, even among those who could obtain 
them. Yet none of us perished, we struggled through. But how could we at 
the present day get along under such disadvantages; many failing hearts I 
fear would be the result. 

Father erected a cabin as soon as he could; put us in it, and commenced 
preparations for a farms 


— Mode of clearing and planting - 


This consisted in cutting down the cane in the swamp with a cane hoe 
or hatchet, which he procured in some way, letting it lie on the ground 
until dry, then burning it off; and such was the efficiency of this mode, 
that the burning did not only consume the dry cane, but a great portion of 
the timber and debris on the ground, would also burn up, so that the clear 
ing would be in good order for planting; besides much of the green timber 
was deadened by the intense heat. The planting was done by making holes 
at proper distances, depositing the seed covering with the same earth taken 
out in making the hole. No fences nor plowing necessary, all that is 
needed was to keep down the mutton cane, butter weeds & with the hoe. 

But this preparation required time and labour, so that on the 4th day 
of July Father finished planting his corn and pumpkins. Such was the rich 
ness and character of this loam soil at that time that it required a short 
time for corn to mature; early killing frosts were also uncommon, so that 
although father was late getting his in the ground, yet in gathering it in 
the fall, he not only made a plenty for home consumption but a surplus for 
market, and as to his pumpkin crop I recollect distinctly to have heard 
him say repeatedly that he "could nearly walk all over his field stepping 
on pumpkins". 

- Other Labours Performed - 
During this period, he had to provid means and facilities for cloth- 


ing the family as well as feeding them. Consequently he obtained in some 


way a spinning wheel. My recollection is, it was made by one of his 
neighbors, old Mr. Rodgers, who I think worked at the business of chair 
and wheel making. Father made some of his own chairs, which lasted us in 
the family for a number of years. He also got a pair of cotton cards; and 
then made a loom, on the Georgia style and called the Georgia loom, I believe 
to this day. This was made by placing two pieces of timber, generally a log 
of the right size split into two halves at the side of the base, as the 
receiver of thread cloth and breast beams, and an additional arrangement 
above for harness, batton, stay &c. The machine was complete and ready for 
operating, This rough structure formed in those times, and long after, the 
“modus oporandi" of manufacturing all such goods and clothing as were worn 

by males and females. These manufacturing implements being furnished, it 

was next in order to put them to work. Accordingly Mother being the operator, 
First bought the cotton in the seed and had to pay for it 


The cotton had to be picked by hand, with the 


went to work. 


in spinning or weaving. 


fingers which was generally done at night, by the whole family, old and 
young. Subsequently, however, some improvement was made in this direction 
of what was called the hand gin, which required two hands to operate it; so 
that some nights, ginned cotton would be obtained sufficient to run the wheel 
the next day. This little simple machine, was generally operated by the 


smaller or younger members of the family. And O it makes me sad to think 


now, of the many unpleasant nights I have passed, astride the bench turn— 
ing the skreaking rollers; I nodding; and the pile of seed cotton getting 
no smaller. Mother sometimes scolding us a little, and at others cheering 
us up; the task must be finished. All this was not only annoying, but of- 
ten have I wished the old gin in the fire, but such was life then. 

With these facilities, rough and unhandy as they were, Mother not 
only clothed the family, but made a surplus for market, which Father in 
the fall of that year carried to Mobile and sold for $2.50 per yard. Mobile 
was then under Spanish control and country produce or manufactures very 
high. 

- Their Misfortunes — 

During that year the Indians stole one of their horses, a second one 
fell off the river bluff and was drowned, the third one Father had sold for 
cattle, but whether all this occured that year 1808 or the next I do not 
remember distinctly, but think the sale of the one was the first year and 


the losses the second. This was to them 2 Sad misfortune. And the question 


now would naturally arise how did they manage to live and get along, with 
these disadvantages, mishaps and misfortunes and such a small capital to 
operate on? Well, I do not know; but "where there is a will, there is a 
way" and by constant, unceasing industry, and economy close saving, hard 
living, frugality, and care, and with it all an abiding trust in, and firm 
reliance upon the Providence of God, they were sustained and lived indepen— 
dent of debt. 

With this unpromising commencement at their new home; they managed to 
live, and accumulate some little means, and gather together those and 
afterwards some little stock, by attention to which and its increase connect— 
ed with their energy and correct habits of life, they were enabled to raise 
their children, five in number, in credit and respectability, bestowing upon 
them all such intellectual culture and education, as their means and the 


facilities of the country would justify. But above all “training of them 


{/ WAYNESBORO, 
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Section 30, Township 8, Range 6W is probable location of the Ramsey home 
when they lived near the present site of Waynesboro, MS. Old Mr. Rodgers 
referred to on page 5 is probably Joseph Rodgers who is referred to in 

the land records as residing in Township 8, Range 6W. No land is shown 
for William Ramsey in the St. Stephens Land Office Records in Wayne County. 


This would not be unusual since the land in Wayne County had not yet 
been offered for sale in 1809 and 1810. 


up in the way they snould go" and fixing in their mincs while young such 
convictions and lessons of moral truth and piety, that led them to "Remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth." 

The aim and object of this parental training was to fix in the young 
minds, such correct principles, as would lead to the adoption and culti- 
vation of all those rules of moral and religious experience and practice . 
as would secure them against the evil tendencies of depraved nature, and 
the corruptions of evil society, and thereby be developed in an honorable 
stand in this to a useful citizenship among men and worthy and useful 
members of the church of God. 

And in this T am rejoiced to note, their labours, objects and aims 
were not altogether in vain although this may have been in some instances 
the fruits of true Christian piety in all its phases and eeerees; they 
shown and developed in a correct life of moral deportment and integrity. 


— Indian Annoyances — 

During this yéar they were often much annoyed with the Indians. 
Although no violence was ever attempted by them. But living as they did 
immediately on the trail leading from the"Six Towns" in the nation to 
Mobile which was their market, going there sometimes in great crowds, 
and making it a point generally to camp near the houses of the white 
settlers, especially on their return home; and bringing great loads of 
whickey; and caring but little for anything else in their purchases at 
market, but powder, lead and whiskey, a good supply of the latter was 
generally laid in, and conveyed in kegs and as a consequence fighting, 
scratching, and yelling was generally kept up as long as the whickey held 
out. And that greatly to the annoyance and confustion of the whites around 
and about their campfires at which they would stay several days and nights. 
They had a system however, in their drunken sprees. One would remain scicr 
to protect and keep the drunken ones out of the fire, and prevent them from 
killing each other in their fights, and do police duty in general, whose 
duty also required him to keep them from interrupting the white people, 
especially the ladies. , 

Hence Mother at first was considerably alarmed, but was told by the 
sober sentinels "not to be uneasy, they should not hurt her", And so it 
proved no violence or insults allowed to be offered. They alternated in 
.doing guard duty, the one watch to day would take his turn drinking tomorrow 
and one of the drunken ones today would take his place and so on. 


- Their Moves Prom Now On — 

At the close of this year 1808 Father sold his place and moved further 
down the river. He appeared to take up the idea, that improving new places 
and selling them out, to other new comers (and there were many) was better 
for him; more money in it; than to remain at one place and make larger improve~ 
ments and thereby accumulate money sufficient to buy or enter him a permanent 
home, when these government lands were put into market which he anticipated 
would be at no very distant day, which was even so. But I think in this he 
realized his mistake. 

He now settled the place where Winchester, the county site of Wayne 
County now is situated, (or if not now was the county site, originally). 

He cut the first stick of timber, felled the first tree there, and made the 
first improvements where that town now stands. Here he made improvements 
like unto his former one, made one or two crops, and sold outj;again this 
was in 1809. He may have lived at this place two years and probably did; 
here my recollection is at fault, but think possibly he remained at this 
place 1810 as in this year my sister Ann was born and I think at this place. 

He afterwards lived in the neighborhood of the Patton's, Poes, and 
Webber, but at what particular ‘place I have no means of determining, but 
that he remained in that vicinity, I mean, Winchester and the couniry contig— 
uous to it, three years 1809 - 1811 for brother William was born in that 
region in the latter part of 1811. The conviction on my mind is, after he 
left the Winchester place he lived in 1811 near Mother Patton's. One oir 
cumstance occured at her home which confirms me in this belief. Father and 
Mother spent a night there on a visit I suppose; it was a very cold night, 
heavy frost on the ground; I was then I suppose four years old, probably less. 
My mother called my attention to a flock of geese in the yard, where I saw 
one standing on one foot holding up the other. This struck me so forcibly, 

I have never forgotten it. That with the appearance of Mother Patton one 
of the first things I remember in this world, and it must have been in the 
winter of 1810 or at farthest 1811. 

I think Father made a mistake on moving so often; clearing, improving 
sO Many new places subjecting him to such severe exposure and hard labour, 
which no doubt contributed greatly in laying the foundation of the disease 
which finally terminated his life. Besides this the country was then new 
and lands fertile; the range for stock good; bottom or river lands covered 
with solid cane breaks, easy to clear, water and health good; and looking 
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Editors Note: 
Above map shows location of Winchester and arm of location of William 


Ramsey after his first move. The families of Patton, Powe (Poes) and 
Webber that are spoken of are probably James Patton, William and 

Alexander Powe and William Webber. Patton's fort is located in this 

area, as well as the old James Patton Home. James Patton's grave is 

in the woods back of the old Patton Home; he was born in SC 1735 and died 
in Wayne County, MS in 1813. The William Powe and Alexander Powe cemeteries 
are also in this area, Section 10 and 25, Township 7, Range 6 Wayne County. 
William Powe and his wife Elizabeth Pegues Powe are buried in the William 
Powe cemetery and Alexander Powe and his wife, Elizabeth Spencer Powe 


are buried in the Alexander Powe cemetery. 


10. 


back now from the present standpoint, it appears that could he have been 
contented to have remained there permanently with his energy and economy 
he might have done well. But he thought differently and so acted and 
probably all for the beste 

- Their Church Privileges - 

These were ordinary. In 1808 a missionary of the M. E. Church 
was sent into that country by the name of "Sturdivant" who preached for 
them occasionally; and in 1809 the same one in connection with "Michael 
Burge", travelled through that country on what was then called "Tombeckbee 
Mission", a large Mission, embracing a large territory of country, on and 
between, and contiguous to, the Alabama, Tombechbee and Chickasawha Rivers; 
stretching southward near the coast. Whether a society was formed there 
either of those years, of which they became a member, I am not certain, but 
think there was. As I remember to have heard them say they were members 
when Father Burger (as they called him) was with them; and often related 
some quaint and amusing anecdote of the good old brother and at whose house 
their's was his stopping place when in that part of the mission. I recollect 
also hearing them speak of being associated in the church with Father Webber, 
Mrs. Patton and others in that community. 

- Their Religious Training - 

They were both brought up and raised strict Presbyterians particularly 
Father, whose Father was of the strictest and straightest sect. So much so, 
that when there was a split in that church on the subject of Psalmody and 
causing the organization of that branch known as "Seceders", Grandfather 
Ramsey adhered to them and was so opposed to the use of Dr. Watts" version 
of the Psalms, except Rouse's, I heard Father say that he threatened to 
burn Watts' if it was brought into his house. But I believe he finally gave 
up those notions and affiliated with the Presbyterians.* My mothers parents 
were of the same faith and order, but not as strenious as Grandfather Ramsey. 

My impression is they both” united with the Methodist Church before 
they left Georgia, and brought with them their certificates of membership 


to their new home. 


* Grandfather Ramsey's ancestors were from Scotland, and belonged to the 
old Covenanters and of course his religious training was in that school of 
Calvinistic Theogoly. 
X Father and Mother 


